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WELSH INBIANS. 


g @ continuation from our former Numbers, 


To the Editor of the London Courier, 





Sin, —The communications inserted late- 
in your excellent paper, relative to the 
edsh Indians, appear to have excited an 
yerest. concerning them, and a zeal te 
mote inquiry on the subject which may 
sibly, and, jn my own opinion, proba 
y will, ascertain their existence, and be 
lowed by advantages to them and this 
yatry. Of the first of those communica- 
, it is unnecessary to say more, after 
correct observations of Orpovex upon 
than that praise is due to the writer for 
ing called the public attention to the 
ject, which the information of Orpovex 
enabled him to treat of with more ac- 
macy, and I believe oe: 
Of the existence of Welsh Indians in 
mrica, the numerous testimonies, which 
esuccessively appeared at various inter: 
k,can scarce leave adou dt; and the letter 
Mitenant Roberts, of the original of 
iin the Welsh language | have a copy, 
wnso strong markg of authenticity, that 
much to be- regretted, that, with such 
opportunity as he had at Washington, he 
dnot make it publicly known there that 
had such conversation with a Welsh. lo- 
wo, Of the importance of which he does 
seem to have been aware. ‘To his tes 
pony J will beg leave to add the following, 
hich I have no doubt may be relied upon ; 
d which, though a report on the authority 
another, merits notice as coming from a 
ppectable hand, 
Extract of a letter from the Rev. Jenkin 
wwids, a Baptist Minister, to a Gentleman 
the neighbourhood of Keeabon, Denbigh- 
hire, dated Washington Village, Nov. 5, 
BND sm 
“Some years ago, a man of the name of 
ichards, a native of South Wales, was at 
yhouse in Pennsylvania, and told me that 
twas on his return from among the Indi- 
u, where he had been taken captive for 
me years far to the West; that while he 
isin the Indian town, two strange Indians 
ited the town, who spoke the Welsh lan- 
lage topether, which he and one Jones, a 
itive of North Wales. (who was taken 
y the Indians the same time with himself) 
derstood ; that Jones could converse 
h the two Indians better than he could, 
said he, they spoke more like the people 
North Walés than those of South Wales ; 
the inquired where they came from, and 
two Indians said they came from a vast 
ince in the West. where a large body 
them lived, ayd spoke the Welsh lan- 
ge. I inquired what was become of his 
itryman Jones, and he said, that, in at- 
mpting to escape from the Indians who 
taken him, Jones was killed, and he, 
ha féw more, made his escape. The 
who was at my house, could speak 
bh middling well, considering he had 
h many years from his native country 
He wes a sensible man, and spoke very 
mastently. He went from my house to 
to find a son he had left in the state of 
tw York, and [ heard no more of him.” 
ln this extract there is one very remark- 
Ne coincidence with that of Lieut. Po- 
sts, viz, that the Welsh spoken by the 
duns was that of the dialect of North 
ales ; a circumstance which, though it 
gt seem of little consequence in itself, 
when mentioned incidentally by both, 
Pauly strengthens their testimony. 
“another letter, on which I have every 
#00 to rely, and with an extract of which 
have beea favoured,- the writer,’ after 
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mentiening his having seen the mounds, &c, 
attributed of late to the Welsh Indians, says 
—<‘‘] should not have thought of attribut- 
ing their origin to that people, had I not 
met with an intelligent and ingenious gen- 
tleman in Lexington, Kentucky, who was 
of that opinion, and adduced other argu- 
ments to prove the existence of a Welsh 
recollect he asserted. that the’ 
complexion ‘arid features of the Oswego 
tribe of Indians were different from those 
of the other tribes, being more similar to 
those of the ‘Northern Europeans, and that 
the language of the same tribe was in many 
respects like the Welsh.” From this ex- 
tract, it seems not improbable that the 
Oswego tribe is the same with the As- 
guaws of Licut. Roberts. : 
"Strong, however, ‘as the accumulated 
evidence appears, objections to the fact. of 
the existeuce of such a nation have fre- 
quently been made; Ist, as to the possibi- 
lity of Madoc's two voyages before the in- 
vention of the mariner’s compass ; and 2d 
as to the sufficiency of the evidence hitherto 
produced, 

OF these, the first objection is more spe- 
cious. than well founded, for as the course! 
lay nearly east and west, even somewhat! 
less “skill than the Phognigcans had when 
they could sail to Britain, might have empow- 
ered Madocto goto America and return; and 
it can hardly be thought that he had less 
knowledge of navigation than they. To 
suppose that none but coasting voyages 
were made in: the time of Madoc, is not 
very reasonable, when even Homer speaks 
of directing the course at sea by obs«rving 
the stars; and any great.storm may,leave 
no other resource. 

To the second objection it may be an- 
swered, that the evidence as far as it goes, 
and consisting, as it does of the testimonies 
of various unconnected individuals, given 
at different times, and yet concurring as to 
the fact, are not of a ‘doubtful kind; nor, 
if those individuals were not of high rank, 
or in ostensible characters, ought that to 
impeach their veracity, who could have no 
motive of profit or ambition in_ giving the 
intelligence. But it has been urged, that 
if such is the fact, it ought to be generally 
known in America. Perhaps nore of it Is 
known there than it has been thought pru- 
dent to publish. It has been observed, that 
the narrative of the expedition of Captains 
Lewis and Clarke, as published under the 
directions of the American Government, 
differed from other narratives of the kind ; 
in that, much information seemed to 
have been suppressed, and particular, 
naps (if my recollection does not fail me). 
It is also remarkable, that there are are no 
vocabularies of the laws of the different 
tribes they must have met with. Indeed, 
great care seems to have been taken t 
avoid particular descriptions of them, and 
their names seem to have been given in ge- 
neral, if not always, by translation, and 
in the language of the interpreter. The 
policy that might dictate the suppression, 
needs no explanation, and that some infor- 
mation as to Welsh Indians was suppressed. 
may be inferred from an extract of a letter 
published by the late Mr. Owen Jones, in 
a Welsh Magazine, called the (real, of 
which the following is a translation :— 

“Inform W. Jones, of Pont Ddu, that 
I intend to send him the narrative of the 
persons who were among the Welsh ‘ndians 
They arrived lately in this province, but 
have not yet reached this tow. Some ac- 
count of them is given in our newspaper, 
and a publication on the subject is in pre 
paration. Those I[udians live near the 
head of the Missouri, on the far side of 
America, which coasts the Pacific Ocean 
The mountains of their country are rich in 
Fifty set out to explore the country, 
and forty returned ; five turned back before 
they had proceeded half the way. 

‘“WitttaAm WILLIAMS, 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 








“Torm why of Paris Moautai ’ 


“ Philadelphia, 6th Cer. 1806,” 


1, 1818. 


The principal residence of the Welsh 
Indians is, in this letter, as in the others, 
said to be near the source of the Missouri ; 
and the intelligence afforded such as might 
have been given before it was thought expe- 
dient to preveut it. Still there is a ciroum- 
stance noticed in the voyage of Messrs. 
Lewis and Clarke, that appears to confirm 
theuccount given by Morys Gruffydd, of 
‘his discovery of Welsh Indians, wiz. that 
white mountains were seeu by them, such 
as he describes, at a distance appearing to 
be covered with snow, but, on approaching 
them, found to be covered with a white 
sand which caused that appearance. It was 
four or five days’ journey beyond these 
mountaits that Morys Gruffydd discovered 
the. Welsh Indians, and it should seem be- 
tween the head ‘of the Missouri and ‘the 
Columbia, ‘where Messrs. L. and C. found 
a tribe. which was skilled in riding, and 
which reared horses ; for these employments 
betoken nosmall degtee of civilization, If, 
then, any attempt to discover the abode of 
the Welsh Indians were made, the most 
probable reference seems to be that of the 
tract above mentioned. 

It has, I hear, been proposed to send 
out a mission, for the purpose ; but thé toil 
of the veyage and. journey so far ghould not 
be undertaken without. more eertainty as to 
the place of théir residence ; for otherwise, 
the labour might be in vain, supposing no 
danger incurred. There may, however, be 
several opportunities of obtaining the neces- 
sary information with much less troyble, 
such as the meeting of Indian hunters with 
the traders in furs; councils of the Indian 
tribes; or conventions of their dclegates 
with those of the United States of America 
on public affairs. But though such occa- 
sions are the most favourable to enquiry, 
since the Indians seem generally to use the 
Cherokee language in their conferences, and 
interpret it into what is said in other langua- 
ges, there may be a considerable difficulty 
iu the enquiry, because one tribe may be 
known to another, by a name very different 
from that which it calls itself. ‘The best 
mode would probably be, that words should 
be spoken in the Welsh language, at the 
meeting of Indians of different tribes; and 
if there were Welsh Indians present, they, 
on hearing their own language spoken, 
would probably then discover themselves, 
as they are said to have done on other occa- 
sions. This mode is particularly recom- 
mended, because, that as the coémmunica- 
tion between the Americans or Europeans 
and Indians, is mostly by English, French, 
or Spanish on one part, and some general 
dialect of the Cherokee on the other, no 
suspicion of any other language, known in 
common to any of both parties existing, it 
is not to be expected that either would 
speak in a language supposed to be un- 
known to the other, unless accidentally, 
and without the hope or intent to be under- 
stood. It has happened that a Welshman 
and a Briton lived for a considerable time 
in the same house, without the Jeast idea 
that the native language of the one was in- 
tellig ble to the other; the usual medium 
of communication being in English, and 
the discovery of their mutually understand- 
ing each other's native language, was ow- 
ing entirely to accident ; the one said, “1 
will drink your health in the language o, 
my country;’ “that,” replied the other, 
«is the language of my country too.” To 
address Indians in the Welsh language 
may produce a similar discovery ; and thdn 
by proper enquiries, satisfactory intelligence 
may be obtained, which may be a proper 
ground for farther proceedings. 

The first endeavour should be to ascer- 
tain as correctly as possible, where the 
greatest number of their mation resides ; 
whether any great number of them is setUra 
in one place? and if se, it should b 
deseribed exactly by its longitude and Inti. 
tude on a map of America: whether any 
nuinber of them lorm a foving company’ 





ian) ifso, where they imag wost probably b 
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met with? What may be the easiest and 
surest means of communication with them ? 
What reception a Welshman might meet 
with from the nation in general? Answers 
to these questions, from Known and respect- 
able characters, and addressed to such here, 
would be very desirable; aud there can be 
no doubt but that, if satisfactory answers are 
obtained, earnest exertions will be made to 
communicate every possible advantage to 
them, as well as to learn from them what 
would be extremely interestiiig to this coon- 
try. Possibly the opinion of Major Stod- 
dart, already known in -America, as to a 
Welsh colony, ‘and the late discovery of 
Roman cdins in Tennessee, may have sti- 
mulated inquiry there ; and as. the informa- 
tion given in your Paper is so widely cireu- 
lated, it may be hoped, that what you have 
already inserted oa the subject will increase 
the ardour of investigation. In this hope, 
I have ventured to trouble you with thus 
much of what has oceurred to we on the 
subject, aud should it appear to you that it 
may be of any use in promoting such an ob. 
ject, the iusertion of it in your valuable 
Paper will much oblige 

Your obedient Servant, 

i : P.R. 

Oswestry, Nov. 19, 1818. 
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OG, THE GIANT!!! 
(From the Notcs to Southey’s Madoc. ) 
a - 
that huge King 
Of Basan, hugest of the Anakim, VIL. p. 23, 

“Og, the King of Basan, was the lirgest man that 
ever lived: all Giants, Titans, and Ogers are but 
dwarfs co him; Garagantua himself is no more com- 
pared to Og, than Tom ‘Phumb is to Garagantua For 
thus say the Rabbis:—-Movew-oltose out twelve Chiefs, 
and advanced with them till they approached the land 
of Canaan, where Jericho was, and there he sent those 
Chiefs that they might “PY out the land forhim One 
of the giants met them; he was called Og, the son of 
Anak, and the height of his stature was twenty-three 
thousand and thirty-three cubits. Now Oy used to 
catch the clouds and draw them towards him, and 
drink their waters; and he used to take the fishes out 
of the depths of the sea, and toast them against the 
orb of the sun and eat them. It is related of him, by 
tradition, that, in the time of the deluge, he went to 
Noah and said to him, take me with thee in the ark; 
but Noah made answer, Depart from me, O theu 
enemy of God! and when the water covered the high- 
est mountains of the earth, it did not reach to Oy's 
knees. Og lived three thousand years, and then God 
destroyed him by the hand of Moses, For when the 
army of Moses covered a space of nine miles, Og came 
and looked at ir, and reached out his hand to a moun- 
tain, and cut from it a stone so wide, that it could hove 
covered the whole army, and he put it upon his head, 
that he might throw it upon them. But God sent a 
lapwing, who made a hale through the stone with his 
bill, so that it slipt over his head, and hung round his 
neck like a necklace, and he was borne down to the 
ground by its welght. ‘Then Moses ran to him; Mose 
was himself ten cubits in stature, and he took a spear 
ten cubits lony,*and threw it up ten cubits high, and 
yet it only reached the heel of Og, who was lying 
prostrate, and thus he slew him. And then came a 
great multitude with scythes, and cut off his head, 
and when he was dead, his body lay for a whole year, 
reaching as far as the river Nile, in Egypt. His mo- 
ther’s name was Enac, one of the daughters of Ad.m, 
and she was the first harlot; her fingers were two cu- 
bits long, and upon every finger che had two sharp 
nails, like two sickles, But because she was « harlot, 
God seit against her lions as big as ciephants, and 
wolves as big as camels, and eagles as big as asses and, 
they killed her and eat her. 

“ When Og met the spies who were sent by Moses 
he took them ail twelve in his hand and put them in 
his wallet, and carried them to his wife, and said to 
her, Look, | beseech you, at these men who want to 
fight with us! and he emptied them ouc before her, 
and asked her if he should tread upon them ? but she 
said, Let them go and tell their people what they have 
sven. When they were got out, they said to each 
other, If we should tell these things to the children of 
ferael, they would forsake Moses #@ let us thurefure 
relate what we have sven only to Moses and Aaron. 
Ant tuok with them one grape stone from the 
grapes of that country, and it was as much 48 4 camel 
could carry. And they began to advise the peuple thut 
they should not go to war, saying what they had seen 
but two of them, namely, Culeb, the son of Jeplio, 
and Joshaa, the son of Nan, concealed it.—Manaces 

« Evenif the grapes had not been proportionedto O,'s 
capacious mouth, the Rabbis would not hive lec bins 
starve. There wete Behemoths for him’to roast witule, 
and Bar-Chana saw a fish to which Whales are bur 
sprats, and Leviathan but a herring. We saw a 
fish,” «ays he, “into whose nostrils the vrorm called 
Pinna bod got ond killed it; and te was cast upon the 
shore with such force by the sea, that it overthrew 
sixty maritime cities: sixty ocher cities fed ups ics 
Hesh, and what they left was salted for the tuod of 
siaty cHfies More,” , 

* ¥rom one of the pupils of bis eyes they tnled thirty 
barrels of oil, A vear or two afterwards, as we paroul 
by, He sane place, we saw imen curting up his baie, 








with whieh the suute cithe Were bau. up ageliam 
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Shipwrecks. 
~~—_—ae 
LOSS OF THE SYLVAN., 


MOST WONDERFUL EBCAPE, 


{From a Cork Paper.) 


In our Paper of Friday, we stated the loss of the 
Sylvan, of Cork, Captain Pugh, from Liverpool fur 
Cork, on the Sovereign's Islands, near the harbour of 
Kinsale, and some circumstances connected therewith, 
abvonget orbers the low of three passengers, two of 


whom, aman aod his wife, were believed to be natives | 


or inhabitants of Youghal, and the third a young per- 
ron whore name was unknown. We have row to 
announce the preservation of the latter, under circum 
stoners which niust render the narrative of the means 
that were used to effect it, as deeply interesting and 
aff cting as ever met the public eye, displaying at once 
the singular ijterposition of Providence, in the protec- 
tion of one of ins creatures, and furnishing another in- 
stance of the daring intre pidity and heroic courage of 
the fishermen on the southern coast, a race whuse 
lives are spent in che midst of toil and danger, and 
fearlessly devored, though incessantly surrounded by 
the not awtul perils, to the protection of life and 
property. 

‘Lhe Sylvan, we have already stated, was wrecked 
between the Sove regs islands, Those two rocks 
are distance from the shore about an English mile; they 
rise suditenly, as it were, from the ocean; but are 
surrounded at the base by projecting cliffs, upon which 
an iuipetuous and roaring surge alovost for ever dashes, 
creacig breakers, which throw their sprays with ine 
conceivable force, and to an immense height. The 
disauce of the two rocks from each other, is just 50 
much as to have admitted the sloop to get in between 
them, where she was completely wedged, and in this 
tituation, ber bottom being on the rocks, she was §00) 
beat to pieces. —We have yiven thie description of the 
ishinds, inorder to render the account Which is to fol- 
low, more intelligible, 

Fowards the close of Wednesday evening, when a 


fog which had arison was in some measure dissipated, 


and when the sca had somewhat abated, the mast of 
the vessel could be de e ied trom the shore at Oyster 
hoven, woh something of the appearance cf a man 
cin ing to therpgriog. Night, however, and the tem- 
postious sea Wheeh still proved, rendered it inipos- 
sible to snake any effort to afford assistance 5 and those 
who witnessed the peril sicuation of the untortu- 
nae being, did not dowst but a few hours, nay mi- 
nutes, would terminate their suspense, and his life, 


it was one of great horror; there 


Phe mipht closed; 
i, Was be werally 


was a Intyh wind and heavy rains; 
dark, save when now aod ayain a gleam ol moonshine 
Mase the scene more vielliy terriic. Phe morning 
broke without any abatement having taken place in 
the viewesce of the elements; but the boats from 
Oysteruaven, which had witnessed the scene of th 
ding night, were early in motion, and rowed in 


vet 
; tremendously heavy sea towards the islands. As 
they procceded, they encountered several pieces of 
w k, and Htooer doubt thar the unfortunate person 
who had been secon cluging to the riyging, had met 


thar tae whieh ap, cared to be inewisable, Upon near- 
ing the isiands, however, they could discern upon one 





As they retreated, he was seen collecting himself in a 
particular spot (a kind of cavern) a quantity of weeds, 
with the intencion of making a bed, and picking from 
the earth some wild vegetables, with which the rock 
abounds, and which he was observed to eat. A fog 
suddenly concealed him trom further observation while 
| thus employed. 
| Reluctant to suffer such an interval, as between night 
and morning, to pass without making a new effort in 
bebalt of the boy, at eleven o'clock at night Mr. Gib- 
| bon's whale-boat was again manned, and attempted to 
| get out, but could not succeed. In the morning, long 
| Safoee day, she again started with Lieutenants Bevan 
ind Nason, of the royal navy, and John Heard Isaac, 
Esq. and rowed towards the island, but with uo hop- 
of reaching it, as the sea and wind were still higher 
than on either of the two ppcoting mornings, and the 
|| scene altogether more terrific. ‘The worst apprehen- 
sions were entertained for the boy, who had been then 
two days and two nights on the rock, without any other 
food than the wild vegetables which it yielded. Those 
fears, however, were in some degree relieved, when he 
was again seen from the boat moving about; but hope 
derived no support from the aspect of the morning, 
which promised abad and former day. After renewed, 
but fruitless, efforts to gain any point of che island, the 
whaleboat was again obliged to return to Kinsale, which 
it reached about 12 o'clock, after kaving been several 
times in danger of swamping. Here a most interesting 
eene took place: the crew of an American vessel, the 
Dryad, which was undergoing some repairs in the dock- 
mg of Messrs. Gibbons and Co. volunteered to go out 
n the whale-boat, and mike an effort to rescue the 
boy. Their services were gratefully accepted, and 
they swore they never would return if they did not 
succeed. hey then proceed to make an experiment, 
by trying an experiment, by firing a musket-ball with 
a rope attached to it, which was fouud to convey it 
with ease as far as they considered would be necessary, 
aad thus provided they proceeded to sea. 
In the mean time the boats from Oysterhaven had 
got into activity, and they could be seen for three hours 
in succession, cantending with, but scarcely living in, 
the breakers at the base of the rock. As the situation 
of the boy became more hopeless, their exertions in- 
eressed, and their desperate daring was more visible. 
!t was impossible that he could have survived another 
night, and the _knowiedge of this circumstance seemed 
to infuse new resolucion in the hearts of the men.— 








for food, which, with the exception of warm winé, was 
very sparingly, but sufiiciently given to him for his situ- 
ation. 

We have another duty to perform, but we must de- 
ter it, because at present, we are unequal to the task. 
We have to.draw the attention of every description of 
/persons to the undaunted exertion of the brave fellows 
{who thus fearlessly exerted themselves to preserve a 
fellow creature, with ne earthly prospect of reward, 
save as they may draw on their own feclings fora re- 
compense. We have to solicit, and we do at the re- 
jquest of the gentlemen of Kinsale, the protection and 
| «ssistance of the merchants of Cork, for the men who 
so nobly risked their own safety to insure that of a de- 
solate stranger, which could never have been effected, 
but by such intrepid means as those that were used. And 
are deeds like this, to gounrewarded? We ask it of 
every parent—of every being with che feelings of nature 
about them. It might have occurred to any father or 
mother, that their own child may have been thrown 
mu the rock from which Young Austen has been only 
miraculously released; and what would their feelings be 
cowards the instruments of his rescue? We cannot now 
30 further ; but we solicit the subscriptions oi all, to- 
wards giving Carty and his comrades some token of 
chat praise and gratitude which they have so well de- 
served; any sum, however small, will be received at 
his office, and publicly acknowledged. 





MELANCHOLY LOSS OF A KIRKALDY 
PINNACE. 








The following are further particulars of the accident 
which we have already mentioned :— 

On Monday last, about twelve o'clock at noon, the 
Liberty, a Kirkaldy pinnace, from Leith to Kirkaldy, 
with passengers, when nearly opposite tu Seafield ‘Tower, 
on the Fife coast, suddenly went down, and all on board 
perished. We have not been able to ascertain correctly 
the number on board of her ; it has been stated to be 
five men and three women passengers, one of whom had 
a child in her arms, besides three of a crew, in all twelve 
persons. ‘Two men, after the boat went down, were 
seen swimmin, 
reached one of the numerous rocks with which the shore 
skirted, when a fatal wave overwhelmed them, and they 
sank to rise no more. 


towards the shore, and had nearly ]| 


As soon as the alarm was given, |! 































Iwo beats were for a long time seen supporting each 
other in their perilous undertaking—yet they were tre- 








far advanced, and to those who were on the coast pro 
vided with glasses, and who could see what was goin: 


| boy as on the preceding day, and his fate seemed inevi- 
|table. ‘They did not know the resolution which the 
' crews formed, cither to succeed or perish, and the inte- 
rest of the scene was excited into intense and feverish 
! agitation, when one of the men,a brave and dauntless 
' fellow, named Jack Carty, the owner of one of the Oys- 
terhaven boats, was observed tobe tying a roperound his 
body, and in a few minutes to throw himself with the 
| most fearless devotion into the surge, in which his boat 
ould not live. We need not describe the sensation 
which prevailed; all the atcention was now turned 
towards this acroic fellow, and the suspense wis unut- 
| tepable until he was seen clinging to, and occasionally 
| climbing the cliffs, where an immense sea had left him. 
He succeeded in mounting beyond the reach of the 
sprays, and was soon most actively employed in as- 


| 
| 
| 





of them, sumecihing wih the appearance of a human 
being moving backwards and forwards, and upon ap-| 
procching as close as the heavy surge would admit) 
them, they distinetly sow that was aman or a boy. | 


fo relieve hin, atthe moment, was impossible. “Phe 
destruction of the boat and crow would bave been the 
certain consequence of any attempt ot the kind, for 
the sea still continued dreadfully agitated, and the} 
wind extremely high, These circumstances being 
communicated to Mr. Cramer, living near Oysterhaven 
Bay, be innedigtely had them made known to Mr.| 
Newman, the Sovercign of Kinsale, and at about ten 
v'clock on Pbursday moraing, when the tidings first 
reached him, that gentlemon, in conjunction with 
Mr. Barry, of Vonoughmore, procured the Hest hoat| 
which proceeded from Kinsale, pronusing to the crew, | 
itthey succerded in reheving (he hapless man on the | 
Islnd, a reward of Ten Guineas. It is but justice to; 
say of these gallact fellows, tat they bad uo other 
motive for their exerdons than the borrid fate which 
eccuicd to await bim, and being provided with some! 
waroi wine in bidder, and other means of refresh | 
Mout, aod resuscitation, if necessary, they proceeded | 
to #ea, Which was as tenipestuous as it had been at) 
way time within the last two days, and the wind still! 
ae ahh he 

Ihe cliffs on the coast were at Ul istime crowded with | 
country people trom the intamor, and during the occie| 
tioual evaporation of the low foy, the persons on the; 
islond would be seen runping to and tro, as if ia despair | 
or for the purpose of kee P hy a1 procuring sone anima) | 
heat. ‘fhe boat from Kinsale appeared in view, make 
ing for the island, which two others from Oys'erhaven 
bad been previously endeavouring to approach, but 
indtty« tually. For several hours those exertions were 
followed up, but all to no purpose; the mouutain bil 
dows that rushed up the craggy rocks which formed 
thy base, and projected from the two islands, created 
a sure, one yerd of which wasinevitable destruciion 
to whucver should venture there; yet one effort way 
made which deserves particular notice. ‘The King’s 
boat stationed at Oysterhaven, with Mr. Maunsel, a 
gentleman of the revenue trom Kinsale, young Mr, 
tliolmes and the crew, proceeded towards the island, 
with # sinall puntin tow. On coming as close within 








to public gratitude, than if they had been the fustru- 
ments of preservation. Other boats also arrived at the 
moment, ignorant of what had occurred, but all de- 
termined to make a simultaneous effort. Lieut. De- 
sprang, of the royal navy, and Licut. Blakyer, had 





its range # the surf allowed them, the former gentle. 
man avd two of the crew took to the punt, and were]! 
almoot immediately lifted upon the very rocks of the | 
island, at the very spot where the miserabie tnhabitany 
was Wotchiny them with the most intense anxtety.)] 
Phe wave which thas threw them in, receded, and|| 
deftthe punt ior a few minutes op the rock, during) 
winch tame they threw out a rope, which the person) 


ea, tt, atl alaiost at the sanjo moment another wave 








bore off the punt, hlled with water, and nearly capote!! py 


! 
red. Phey were then with difficulty taken on board 


the Pannace, from whence signs were made to the boy 
wit they had been able to discover that he was quite 
& young kad—to tie the rope round his Dudy and crust) 
bin cil tote waves, Afraid, (uwever, or ignorant 
of the mean peo! their gestures, be wouod tue rope 
round bis bar Gg, bet a Moment basencd to to take} 


i 


tcf, threw jcawaoy, and gain mounted the ciilfs, 

i weserew feat clasp mm, apd the sea and wind! 
Coa too eoalhad Phe Doats Were 
opti, ed to noun do to leave the unfornuate bey ior 
{ Th | Jiu, Bb epor ilk * watbout dood or rhelter,) 
ry w iat ' apt ip stion. that, tetan 
th, CON Be Harper Woule ceo uidate Dis ea slenee. 





proceeded in one boat, with geese and turkeys, to which 
were attached such pieces of bread as they could be 
supposed to carry, and which were to be fled in the 


| direction of the island, when the boat got sufficiently 


near for that purpose, ‘These preparations were hap- 
pily rendered unnecessary; but those who provided 
them, and undertook their superintendance, are entitled 
to the greatest praise. 

I'he King’s boat from Oysterhaven, with the Messrs. 
mes, also arrived at the moment; and into this 
the boy was transferred, and conveyed to Mr. Holmes’s, 


| where every atteotion that his forlorn situation requi- 
| red, was bestowed upon him by that gentleman and his 


| family. 
}iaving now brought this narrative to a conclusion, 
‘we have only further to state, that the name of the 
young boy thus providentially rescued by the beroic in- 


|| terposition of Carty and his associates, ts Austen—that 


he is a native of Limerick, and bas a brother residing 


reluctan.ly|\ there, who is a chandler. Such is the aceonnt the lad 


gives of hinself, and there is no reason to doubt it. 
At eleven o'ciuck on Satarday, at which hour the ace 


iohus}! eounts fron Oysterhaven came away, he was better 
’ ’ 


®un could have been capected, aud was very voracious 


qvenly concealed for minutes together in the dip of the 
| sea, or in the surge of the breakers. “Mhe day was then 


| forward, there appeared as little hope of rescuing the 


several boats pushed of from the shore through a con- 
siderable surf. The foremost in this laudable alacrity 
was Robert Stewart, of Linktown, who arrived at the 
spot about 35 wr 40 minutes after she went down, but 
too late to render any assistance. Eight hats have been 
picked up, and several articles cast ashore, from which 
it is ascertained, that a woman from Wemyss, Fifeshire ; 
Daniel Shaw, a cooper of a Kirkaldy whaler; — Bain, 
miller, at Midd'e Mill, Fifeshire; a boy, son of —— 
Martin, mason, at Markinch ; and an itinerant medicine 
vender, were ainong the sufferers. ‘The crew consisted 
of Alexander Burton, Daniel Burton, and — Lockhart, 
all belonging to Linktown, Kirkaldy. None of the 
bodies have been found. ‘The cause of this melancholy 
catastrophe cannot be prectsely known ; the most pro- 
bable supposition is, that in attempting to stay the boat, 
she had fetched stern away, and filled and gone down by 
the stern.—Cualedonian Mercury. 
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ARABIC NATION. 





OVERLAND PASSAGE TO INDIA. 





their property, and leave then to perish in the desart. 


Mr. Kinneir has appended to his work some enqvi- 
ries as co the possibility of any European power trans. 
porting an army into India over tan. This seems to 
have been a most favourite subject of comsideration 
with him, as he-states, thathe had left England with 
the plan of visiting all the countries by which it ap- 
peared possible that such an attempt could be made. 
Phis enquiry was, of coutse, made chiefly with refe- 
rence to the design of such an invasion, supposed to 
have been conceived by Bonaparte in the course of in- 
cessantly revolving every scheme by which England 
could be humbled. What Napoleon might or might 
not have effected, is now a subjcct of pure ypeculation 
The orly power which could at present contemplate 
such an expedition, is Russia; and though it» present 
position and political relations preclude the idea of 
{such an attempt being immediately or soon made, yet, 
amid the various changes which time effects in the po- 
|litical atmosphere, it is eaty to conceive one, which 
!might inspite Russia with the desire of striking a blow 
Jagainst our eastern power. Russia, fully established 
on the Caspian, is not far from the heart of Asia; the 
march from Astracan to Delhi, would not be longer 
than the march from Astracan to Paris; and a powet 


= 





which can dictate peace one day on the bo nks of the}! 





the concurrence, or at least passive acquiesence of P Si 
sian and ‘lartar neighbours, to all of whom, her 2 his 
croachments have rendered her the object of theit deg toe 
est aversion and jealousy. On this ground, Russia CM tor 
|tainly loses ali chance of the co-operation of the Pr fl 
sians, who might otherwise have been stimulated j, . 
their enterprising character, and by the memo — 
Nadir Shah, to embark in such an advencure, 1S cont 
Kinncir consicers the most eligible plan to be, tha Pe 
sailing across the Caspian, and then embarking on ia et 
Oxus, by which the armament might reach the fr puss 
jtiers of Caubul. But we confess we do not see a aud | 
ipo sibility of constructing a feet on the Oxus Sufficient mag! 
| for the conveyance of 40,000 or 50,COO men. Tesi circt 
jremains, therefore, only the plan of marching (hroyil wec 
| Bokhara ; Shah Hyder, sovereign of that country, j W 
Jone of the most powertul princes of the east; he “ _ 
|sesses an army of 100,000 horse, in the face of wi 
it would be impossible for the Russians to attempe 
immense and dfficutamarch. But the case Wouldy 
altered if that monarch cou'd be conciliated, and Mag ar 
to co-operate in the design; to which there might 4, : 
no insurmountable obstacle, as the interval occupied jy bet 
seas and desarts, which separate him from Rusty Willi 
renders him probably little apprehensive ot any ag. id 
bitious views trom that power; and he would hire = 
the recoliection ot a march similar to Timur’s toe Be 
jcourage him. The combined army of Russia wi oh 
Bokhara would encounter no great natural Obstache pect 
exeept the crossing of the Indus, and of the Tivits ¢ ~ 
Punjab; and, if they could scale the mountains ¥ on 
Cashmere, they might cross these near to their soure, 7 " 
We really do not think it impossible that a romant, ~ f 
and enterprising Russian Prince might embrace such; ~ 
scheme, Plans, however, which appear very feasibi ll and 
in speculation, and in viewing maps, may Prove. ve : 
much otherwise when the actual march comes to be =. 
performed ; sor is it very probable that any established hai | 
governinent will ever send out of its territory so grea jn hi 
)4 force with so small a chance of its ever returning, we 
| et UR 
| — 4 
her ecowoni IC MANNERS OF THE PERSIAN aa 
| “ Hi 
|_ Persia being now one of the most. considersbk 
! Eastern Allies, we believe the following will notte ow 
jconsidered uninteresting :— pam | 
i Vhe mod: of living of the Persians is in generaly eS 
follows :—Uhey always rise at day-break, in order ty held ( 
|pertorm their devocions. ‘T'aeir first prayer is denom: te 
rated Mamaz Soobh, or the morning prayer ; it is said eo 
|Defore sun-rise, after which they eat a slight mea, IM his tee 
called nashta, or breakfast; this consists of Brapes, o: Page 
any other fruits of the season, with a little bread, and dri Fr 
checse made of goat’s milk ; they afterwards drivkt ~ 
cup of very strong coffee, without milk or sugar; the ahi 
the Ca-ean or pipe is introduced ‘The Persians, from bh 
the highest to the lowest rank, all smoke tobacco. his fee 
Their second hour of prayer is called Numaz Zohur, he can 
or mid-day prayer, and is always repeated when th their 
sun declines from the meridian. ‘Iheir dinner, ot ot 
casht, which is soon after this prayer, consists of curds, With 
bread, and fruits of various kinds; animal food not of th 
being usual! at this meal. : ghee 
The third hour of prayer is called Numaz sur, or amid 
| the afternoon prayer, said about four o'clock. The 
| fourth hour of prayer is called Mumaz Sham, or evr. ft ... 
jing the fig which is said ater suneset ; when thisis 
a » the Persians eat their principal meal, called 
Shami, or supper. ‘Lais generally consists of a pilay, 
; dressed with rich meat sauces, and highly seasoae A ( 


| With various. spices; sometimes they eat kibaad, ot 
































| sisting the poor boy, who was ina complevely exhausted ken pee pred Rigs 
state A mind and body, and who could with difficulty (Frem recent Travels )  pothonat th hore: ae on tnas bachonte'a coal 
descent to where his preserver beckoned him. Ac — | water, they then wash their hands, which fe an inv 7 
nt ce porns pene een ew ow ee | The pasenge of the desart between Nisibin and Mo- riubleand indeed proper custom with the Persians, bot! 
prs lenght Jaen ochuveaek aa bass of bdietin Sit iJenl was attended with much danger, in consequence of before and after cating. “They eat very quick, convey Sir, 
us the Guat whhbe the bad Gina Usen belie Diets the depredations of the Zezidees of Sinjar. ‘Ibis dar- || ("8 the food to their mouths with their fingers, them cal vol 
or = een see ingle“ gi hn ‘ng community is sid to amount to upwards of two || ¥8¢ of Knives and forks being unknown in Persia fi rad wi 
were pe aintuily excited while the men in the boat || Millions of souls, and have within these few years past sey a eae | see “re intreduced, and thei tains te 
were drawing him through the breakers and seas, | grown into such p wer as to threaten the adjacent terri+ i ster ay he r} ag of delicious fruits. The | can 
through which he must pass before his safety could be ||'O°Y with subjection, DPhey dwell 4a villages or rather PP a: eng, Remenee, ee Sheng, eit a6 circle, and your r 
said to be ensuked; but both were dispatched when |] *8bterraneous caverns, excavated in th sides of the |) redtain each other by relating pleasant stories, and I the yo} 
he was seen taking in over the gunnel, Which was an- || Nountains of Sinjar, a lofty range which intersects the seo fhy relating paseages from the works of their ma high cl 
nounced by 4 nay Dt he t During these few || plains of Mesopotamta to the south-east of Merdin, and |] favourite pocts, and amusing themselves at  vatious 6 
Pipette ompe tay ote Ps ty Soa Ph te where they were original compelled tu seck refuge || Kinds of games Lawyer 
ie a Fe ay eet ce 7 Neer ee from the eagubtiry patbeicatace of the M rena rer ad The fitch and last prayer is styled Namaz Athir, orf Rowill 
bikes kaon, ail 9} be see tine ap “egy against whom they wage cruel atid incessant warfare. ||%0metimes Numaz Sheb, the night prayer, repead MM Yhow | 
we pa distinctly see Lim sitting down with the ut. || Phe soil is sufficiently fertile to render them indepen- about an hour after supper. whose « 
movt composure on » poiat af rock, wilting for his ofa || Dobe) ee dar tor and pascure lady while the eae neon 
ance released. 3 pp st ° . ’ 
" oo ~me p ot was Pw "ne cliffs ; oe apricots, peaches, rapes, and figs of Sinjar are ac- IMPRISONMENT OF THE LEARNED. parts.” 
Jack, more adroit than his predecessor on the island, pr tg si : ~ we ee delicious in — Arabi. 1 able hav 
Fee ee iivethe Rericon theseene, Hwee almost {lof the Zeziders, who, lke frost nations in the east, | | Timprisonment seems not much to'bese <istutellil i 
whimedogl to aa this fine fellow collecting the boy’s are divided into tribes or families, governed by Sheicks, the man of letters Ww the progress of his stadies, to'the | 
and his owa ¢elothes, which he deliberately tied up in |] Vho possess both the spiritual and temporal power, It was in prisou that Buetlius composed his & worse t 
a bundle and put ander ais arm, and then descending to and are firmly united in one common bond of union, |[ cellent book ou the consolatious of philusuphy. faili 
the most favourable spot, he watched bis opportunity |] fer the preservation of their liberty and independence. Grotius wrote, in his continement, his commentey ng 
and threw himself into the sea, from which, in the In the side of a great mountain called Abedul Azeeg, |] on St. Matthew. ~~ me 
course of about five minuces, he was released by his thirty hours south by east of Merdin, is a deep ca- Buchanan, in his dungeon of a Monastery it ful ou 
companions, who signified his safety by loud cheers, aie sath ona an he or sd year, te | er Port ‘gal, compored his excellent parapbrases @ thew h 
which were returned from those parts of the land a J ver iriery ‘i ine ; ae ’ 44 shebe. ‘hi righ Sy rH the Psalms of David. walked: 
wre they ti fe hear Hr he aay a ear Ean tr ye MN at cian, tari ive ear confinement fo wml ty, 
aan pide tear peed y Ree eee "Carty. beit ‘cet tare and supposed to lead into the infernal regions. They state affairs, pursued with ardour his stadies in Wi i, - 
his boat, but they were in sight some time before dress in the same manner as the Turks. Their force |] Greek language, in philosuphy, aud particularly tht the 
and were also seen rowing in the most undaunted |/consists of bodies of irregular cavalry, armed with theology, and 4 roduced several good composition hd aha 
manner, in the heavy sea, aud almost in the surge, long lances, swords and pistols, Their horses are ex- Michael Cervantes composed the best and mot Passi 
closing the most accessible point of the island. |/cel'ent, and capable of supporting great fatigue ; and, j/ agreeable book in the Spaiish language, durivg be ating 
Upon learning the safety of the boy, they gave three {|i their plundering expeditions, they either murder |! captivity in Barbary, ' dighe 
cheers, and returned to Kinsale, scurce)y less entitled those whom they attack, or strip them of the whole of Fleta, a weticknown and very excellent litte fet cue ge 
aay 


production, was 'writteu by a person contitied iu MM 
Flect Prisou for debt, but whose name hus not-bed 
preserved. 

Louis XII. when he was Duke of Orleans, beim 
taken prisouer at the battle of St. Aubin, was log 
cuntined in the ‘Tower -of Bourges, aud apply't§ 
Himself to his studies, whith be had haberto mf 
lweted, be became, in consequence, au able 
enlightened Monarch. 

Margaret, Qlueea of Henry IV, King of Franc 
comtined iu the Louvre, pursued very waraily the 
jxtudy of elegant literature, -and conpoved a Vf 
'skilfubapolugy for the irregulirities of her condutt 
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Seine, and the other on that of the Arixes, may not con- 
jsider distance dsany insurmuuntable obstacle, “The 
gtrateecurity is, that she could efi cl her march oaly with) 








Charles 1. during bis cract coufinement at Hole 4 | ,, 
j by, wrote that excellent book entitled Zhe Porte ruthoy « 
jof a King, which he addressed to his Son, # Perhaps, 
; Where the political reflectioas will be found act # Hl bition: | 
jworthy of Pacitus. This work, however, has betel as fully 
juttributed, by bis enennes, to a Dr. Gowden, HF nye Ro 
was incapable of writing a single paragraph of it. Bi dress of 
Queen Elizabeth, white confived by ber HE he erin, 
Mary, wrote some very charming pocins, which "4 dining | 
do vot find she ever curld equal after ber enlarge Virty 
;wment: and Mary, Queen of Seuts, daring her © eumm)y , 
tmprisvoocut by Elaabeth, produced avany bea ORE rpataty 


ful poctac compositivus, 
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did wot present itself to-disturband agunize his feel- 


Sly superior to his bruther Jawyers, bat with two 
% three exceptions, to avy debater in the House. 
Though eorifessédly~one of the must learned of bie! 
Profession, he was the only one who never manifested 
my of ith pedantry: he descanted ou general sub. 
Jets with the wisdons of a philos her, as well as’ the 
kaowledge of an historian ; aud Hhongh be referred 
authority, and was fondof buildiag on the.autho- 
nity of the enlightened, yet be disebarged the.duty of 
® kegisiatur, which és to examincyand nut tacitly 
Squiesve in-the precedents of former ages. 

















Author, “on his political honesty, to which he has, 
Perhaps, sacrificed the ohjects of an honvurable am- 
bition: but who does noi know it, aud appreciate it 
fully as mysclf?, Who does uot look va Sir Sa. 
vel Romilly as the suse refuge, cither for the re- 
dress of a private injury, or the exposure of @ pub- 








Spinion in the general mind ; no station could make 


ftmmit on which he stood with au increase of pit 
Mpatation, 


THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 





sir Walter Raleigh produced, m his confinement, 


of the World, of whom it is observed, 
e language of Hume, “they had leisure 
the hardships, not to say the injustice, 
Vhey pitied his active and enter. | 


his History 
to employ th 
tor fiect on 
of his senteatce, ‘ , ; , 
prising sprit, which languished in the rigours of 
confinement. They were struck with the extensive 
nius of the man, who, being educated amidst oa 
gal and wilitary evterprizes, bad surpassed iu the 
ursvits of Hterature, even those of the must recluse 
aud sedentary lives ; gud they ad:ned his unbroken 
paguaaimity, which, at his age, and under his 
rcumstances, could engage him to undertake and | 
of tie | 





ci ; 
execute so great a work as his Histvry 


World.” 
EXTRAORDINARY DEXTERITY. 








Account of the Extraordinary Dewterity of Mr. Wm. 
; Kingston, who was born without arm or hands. 

«ja order to give the public a satisfactory account of 
William Kingston, I went to Ditcheat last onday, and 
the nest morning got him to breakfast with me at Mrs. 
Goodfellow’s, and had ocular proof of his. dexterity. 
He highly entertained us at breakfast, by putting his 
half naked feet upon the table as he sat, and carryin 
his tea and toast between his great and second toe to his | 
mouth, With as mach ~ ae | as if his foot had been a | 
hand, and his toes fingers. bre half a sheet of paper | 
upon the floor, with a pen and inkhorn. He threw off| 
his shoes as he sat, took the inkhorn in the toes of his | 
left foot, and held the pen in those of his right. He 
then wrote three lines as well as most ordinary writers | 
and as swiftly. He writes all his own bills and other | 
sccourts. He then showed me how he shaves himself’ 
with the razor in his toes; and he can comb his own; 
hair. He can dress and undress himself, except button- | 
ing his clothes. He feeds himself, and can bring both 
his meat or his broth to his mouth, by holding the fork 
or spoon in his toes. . He cleans his own shoes ; can clean 
the knives, light the fire, and do almost any other do- 
mestic business, as well as any other man. 

“He can make hen He is a farmer by oc- 
cupation, He can milk his cows with his toes, and cuts 
his own hay, binds it up in bundles, and carries it about 
the field for his cattle. Last winter he had eight heifers 
constantly to fodder. ‘The last summer he made all his 
own hay ricks. He can do all his bussiness of the hay- 
fied (except mowing) as fast and as well with his feet, 
asothers can with rakes and forks. He goes to the field | 
andcatches his horse. He’saddles and bzidles him with | 
his teeth and toes. If he has a sheep among his 
that ails any thing, he can separate it from the rest, 
drive it into a corner when nobody else can. He then 
examines it, —. a remedy to it. - He is so strong | 
inhis teeth that he can lift ten pecks of beans with 
them. He can throw a great sledge hammer as far with 
his feet as other men can with their hands. In a word, 
hecan nearly do as much without as others can with 

their arms. , ' 

“He began the world with a hen and chickens. 
With the profit on these he purchased a ewe.—The sale 
of thee procured a ragged colt (as he termed it) and a 
sheep, and he now occupies a small farm.—Cork Mer- 
oantile Chronicle. 


ODE AIO 
Siographtcal Jotrces. 


A CHARACTER OF THE LATE SIR S. 
ROMILLY. 

















—<—>_ 
To the Editor of the Morning Chronicle. 





S1x,—Glancing-ezain at that amusing bivgraphi- 
cal volume, * Parliamentary Portraits,” and naving 
nad with renewed pleasure those sentiments it cou- 
taius touching the public fife of Sir Samuel Romilly, 
Il can easily imagine, Sir, that a lange portion of 
your readers (particularly those who do not possess 
the volume in question) will be gratified to read the 
high character there given of Sir Saniuel, both as a 
Lawyer and a Member of Parhameut—* Sir Samuel 
Romilly,” observes this author, “was a man tu 
whow no sank could give additional lustre, and from 
whose character to take away a sentiment or an ac- 
tion would be 1odetach.a jewel. trom a crown—such 
was the gencral consistency and harmony of its 
parts.” it would:seem, however, that this rexpect- 
able bwyer (confining myself as J 20 on entirely to 
the volume befure me) was easily irritated from the 
tone in which he wsett to open his enlightened plans 
tothe House, as if an opposition to: bis will was 








worse than mere differenee of opinion, with this |} 


failing (as a more concihiating manner would have 
been move effectual for his purposes,) he was never. 
less a benevolent man, ever on the watch to be use- 
fulswhether he retired to solitary reflection, or 
walked abroad among ‘his fellow creat ares—he coulil 
bvdiy pass au hoor, in which sume circumstance 


ings, ‘This at first may seem a strapge-dispensation, | 
that the Kind abuwid-suffes for their kindvess: but 
Who shall presume to arraign the wisdotn of Naturc' 
Passing over same.gond reasoning connected with 

is, very ng as an excuse fur a failing cominon with 
Many goud men, we come to—“ Bat who, even if it 
were inexcusable. could be base enough to put it in 
Gupetition with his aumerous.cxeeHencies.” Tak, 
ing him merely as a speaker, it appears, ve was not 


“TL could dwell with pleasare,” co tinwes this 


he crime? No hovours could add weight to his 


Virtues more conspienous, and dic reached the 


MR. JUSTICE BAILEY. 
— 

The following anecdote of this judge has been fur- 
nished by an attorney, who was in the habit of giving 
him briefs when a counsel at the bar. It happened, 
by some accident, that a metion which Mr. Bailey 
was to have made escaped him, by which his client, 
the attorney, was fixed with costs. Mr. Bailey no 
| sooner perceived this neglect, than, with a noble dis- 
interestedness, he acknowledged the faule was his, and 
he alone ought to suffer for it, putting, at the same 
time, into the hands of his client, a cheque upon his 
banker for the moncy.—Struck with astonishment at 
this uncommon generosity, the attorney perempcorily, 
refused the offer. Some years afterwards, however 
falliag uoder embarrassment, he wrote to Mr. Bailey 
renundirng him of the circumstance, and requesting the 
jlyan vot 450. Here let the caiudour and sincerity of 
the man shine forth in their native colours.—No soon- 
er was he reminded of the past transaction, than, ike 
4 faithful trustee for another, he sent him the #100, 
telling him there was no delicacy required, or dilliculty 
in receiving that wiich belonged te him ! 

Another anecdote has been related of this man, as a 
proof of the exiraordinary mildness and humanity ot 
his nature. ‘Vhe first time he had occasion, as a cri- 
minal judge, to pass sentence of death upon a culprit, 
when de came to the words, * until you are dead,’ 
his utterance failed bim, and from a sudden nervous 
sensibility at the awful import of death pronounced 
even towards an offender, he shed tears, and could only 
articulate, * And the Lord have mercy on your soul.” 














The Philanthropist. 


—><—a— 
ON PUBLIC CHARITIES, 
:_—_ 


TO THE EDIZUR. 
— 

S1r,—The following pertinent observations upon 
a subject, which through the exertions of that inde- 
fatigable philauthropist Mr. Brougham, has lately 
beeu impressed upon the public attention, were, as 
well as the report from which the concluding extract 
is made, written nearly thirty years ago: you nay 
perhaps thuk this a proper time for repubhshing 
them. (4) Yours, &c. F.S8.G, 





“ The tendency of every buman institution to cor- 
raption and abuse, and the consequeut necessity of 


B fullilment of it shows them both scholars and philo- 


‘SMliscellancous, 





DEFENCE OF THE DANDIES. 


“ 





————T yrioque nitenlior ostro 
‘© Flos orieur, formamue capit, quam Lilia,” 
Ovid. Met. 


Tt argues great magnanimity in that useful and orna- 
mental body of gentiemen commonly known by the 
lifferent titles of Dandy, Lily, or Exquisite, never to 
have replicd co the incessant attacks, in an out of 
print, that are made upon them, It is true this for- 


their oppouents sarcastically say, no wonder thest 
beings of no gender, neither masculine, nor feminine, 
should remain neuter / But this is mere sarcasm, and 
it seems to me that the daadies are neither so detence- 
less nor so indefensible as some folks imagine. 
For iastance, be are upbraided in broad terms 
with being thoroughly frivolous and empty things, a 
sort of pure chrystals of folly, remarkable only for 
similitude'to each other. Now, in answer, 1 take upon 
me to affirm, and [ think the world will in time ad- 
mit, that the dandies are all stayed men. 
They are most vehemently accused of a certain stiff- 
ness of the vertebra, from whatever cause arising : 
but, after all, this is only saying that dandies are sin- 
gularly upright characters, and that they cannot stoop 
on any account. 
Heartlessuess and profligate dissipation are also laid 
to theircharge: this accusation, however, comes oddly 
trom those who in the same breath accuse them ot 
being too strait laced. 
| ‘hey have been called a “ stiffnecked generation :” 
but this is always said of men who go straight to an 
object, neither curning to the left nor to the right. 
“1 know of your painting well enough,” exclaim 
their enemies: be it su: shall we quarrel with peopk 
who are for putting the best face upon matters. 
Yhe affectation of shortness of sight, in order to 
sport a quizzing glass, is another count in the indict- 
ment: ali I can say is, that it is better than pretending 
goodness of sight in order te avuid a glass, as some 
others do. 
The use of starch and wire and whalebone seems to 
be their original sin: even this, however, proves that 
they are determined to avoid laxity of manners. 
The lilies are accused of being fond only of them- 
selves. One does not like to quote latin to the ladies, 
but Horace’s muxim is * nil admirari,” and their litera! 





sophers. 

In short, it is evident that this much calumniated 
class have contrived to be important enough to be talk- 
ed about, and original enouga to be wondered at: in- 








recurring frequently to its original principles, and 
corvectiug all, hurtfol deviations from them, wall 
never be denied by any but those who are interested 
in the preservation of their defects, Of all institu- 
iom:, thos. for charitable purposes ave perhaps most 
liable to coutract abuses; for the persons, for whose” 
henefit they are intended, must ever waut the power 
to reucd, cncroachments on their privileges; and, | 
in many cases, the permanent authority is lodged in| 
those very hands whence corruptions proceed. This | 
circumstance is so notorious, that it forms a great 
obstacle to the establishment of benevolent and use- 
fal foundations by well-dispesed people, who are de- 
terred by the almost certain foresight of the future 
depravation of their plans. Itis therefore not ouly 
a particenlar, but a general benefit to humanity, wheu 
the mauage.s of any charitable institution seriously 
set themselves to discover and remedy its defects.” 
From a report of a select committee appointed to 
examine intu fhe state of the Royal Hospitals of 
Bridewell aud Bethlem. { 





“ It iseufficce..t here to observe, that by one of those 
statemenis® it appears, that £5957 I1s. bath been 
expended on the apprentices, and £7493 16s. 4d. in 
waiuta.ning th: vagrants (the only two supposed 
ob) cts of charity in Bridewell: whereas it has cost, 
within ‘he same period, £19,204 0s 4d. w salaries, 
&e. of the officers employed in the management, be 
side £6341 6s. 14 for their taxes, views of estales, 
ae. and £3234 9s. Id. in feasts, together with 
£28 15s. 64d. and, what seems equally extraordinary, 
the fu ther enormous sum of £17,352 Ws. 7d. for 
repairs at the hospital of Bridewell alone,” 





® Alluding to statements beforerecited in the report. 








ABUSE OF CHARITIES. 
—<—P_ 
To the Editor of the Morn:ng Chronicle. 


—— 


Sir,—As your correspondents seem tardy in an- 
sweriug my question, Tmust dttempt it myself. — 
‘The fairest way:of. ascertaining “¢he relative value 
lof one penny in the years 1339 aud 1818,”. is by re. 
ducing thit sum to its value in wheat at both peri- 
uds; bread, “ the staff of life,” beiug the best cri- 
terion for all charities founded for the provision of 
the poor, 

From Penkethman’s Artachthos (published ‘by 
special license of the Privy Conneil, in 1638), it ap-: 
pears, that wheat was at twelve pence the quarter in 
1266; and in the reign of Edward 1.-abvut 1306 or 


|| since he was bitten. 1 
i|ty to ascertain the efficacy of his remedy, by experiment, 


vation of this, her lover, .and who lod 


deed, on the score of originality, one may fairly say of 
the lilies of Bond-street, that, like those of the field, 
“King Solomon in all his glory was nat arrayed like 
One ot these.” Dick Danovierar, 





HY DROPHOBIA. 
(From a Bourdeaux Paper, of’ the 9th inst.) 
<=> 





In the beginning of last month, a child, six years old, 
died on the 36th day after having been bitten by a mad 
dog. M. Laloubie, the physician, and MM. Bonnefoi, 
father and son, dissented the body, and found no re- 
markable appearance in the brain. A young man of 20, 
was bitten by the same dog, and in his fits of rage, tore: 
every thing around him with his teeth, so that it was 
deemed necessary to consult about the last frightful course 
where the petient 1s deemed past cure. At this mo- 
jment, M. Laloubie took him in hand, and administered 
mercurial pills, cathartics with opium, cooling and pu- 
rifying ptisan, and jalap. He, moreover, opened .an 
issue. ‘The young man is quite well, only somewhat 
alarmed by the death of the child. It is now two months 
M. Laloubie proposes to the facul- 


in all cases that may offer, and collecting and comparing 
the results His remedy is composed of muriate of mer- 
cury, superoxygenated with opium, and scamony, in 
jpills—the weight and dose to be regulated by the age 
jand temperament of the patient. M. Luloubie says he 
received this remedy from a medical friend, who served 
with the army of Egypt, and there saw it administered, 
\in frequent cases, and always with success. 











On Wednesday the 11th inst. a serious affray threat- 
ened to ensue at Linlithgo, berween the Highlanders 
and Irishmen, some hundreds of whom are employed 
|there.in the Union Canal. The parties assembled, arm- 
jed with picks, spades, and other utensils ofa like nature, 
jina park at Winchburgh, in order to have the difter- 
ence decided ; but the sheriff with a party of military 
appearing, seized five of the Irishmen, who have been 
lodged in gaol, and the others severally dispersed. A 
party of dragoons from Hamilton has been stationed in 
Linlithgow to’ prevent further tumult. It is reported, 
that 15 or 16 Highlanders have been very much hurt, se- 
veral of them severely. —Glusgow Herald. 


Affecting Suicvide—Yeasterday an inquest was held on 
the Duke. of Argyle ~_ house, in Great Windmill~ 
street, on the body of Sarah Pearce, aged 23, who hung 
herself at.her: lodgings, in the same street, opposite to 
her father’s residence, on Monday morring. ‘The evi- 
dence of the a "s father .went to prove that his 
daughter had been deserted by her Jover, at themoment 
he affected to put up'the marriage-hanns ; that, in aggra- 
with de- 
ceased’s father, had, on Sunday last, brought another 
young woman to his lodgings, us his intended bride ; 
which circumstance 60 preyed on the reflection of the 





7, at two shillings the quarter: we will, however, 
alow for ‘the »year 1859 two shillings and siepence, 
heise arise equal to that which touk place in thirty 
preceding years. This will give one-fourth of a 
bushel of wheat for one penny, in 1339, and the va- 
tne uf the same quantity of wheat is nut over-stated 
at two shillings aud sixpence in 1818. One penny 
a day, therefore, in 1339, was.or is but equivalent to 
two shillings and sixpence per diem in 1818, or 
401, 108. a year(a comfortable provision fora pauper), 
ustead of the altogcther susufficient sum of 51 4s. 
per annum, So much for the self-gratulated tibes } 
vality of the Master of Spital Hospital, and the high- | 
toned air of honesty and caudour assumed by the | 
writer of the answer to Mr, Brougham's Letter to | 
Sir S, Romilly, who states it to be his decided opi- 

uion, that the poor “ CERTAINLY had their shave of | 
the charity, at least what was intended for thei by ! 
the founder !” 








Lam, Sivy your obedient servant, 


deceased, that she was found: hanging as described in 
her reom. ag witness bore testimony to her amiable 
character. Mr. Jones, at whose house she » in 
answer to a question from the jury, as to the real cause 
of ber committing that act, said. +I shave no doubt 
that rascal of a fellow, Hill, deceived her!” Verdict, 
** Phe deceased hanged herself, in a fit of insanity, prow 
duced, im the opinion of the jury, + culpabje, and 
they will add, criminal conductof Jehn Hill, her lover.” 





bearanvte has been set down to imbecility, and thar 











— 


to suffer. Tam sorry you should blame me so falsely 
in things you did. “[ should wish you to speak well of 
me when [ am gone, and pray for my sins. Don't 
make a fuss after 1 am gene. ‘Tell my poor sister Betsey 
I should like to have seen her once more. Give John 
Pettit my clarionet. I was born a poor unlucky fellow. 
I owe no one any thing as I can thinkof. 1 am sorry 
my mother was so set against me. Lhope we shall mect 
again in Heaven. I love and forgive all the world. Fare. 


a warning fs Father, prove that story as you told me 
was true; I think you will find it was false. Deares¢ 
friends, farewell!" 

A coroner's inquest sat on the body the following day, 
‘and after a full investigation of the circumstances attend. 
ing the melancholy event, returned a verdict of insanity. 


Morcau.—On the spot where Moreau was mortally 
wounded, near the village of Rechnitz, about a mile and 
a half from Dresden, the Emperor Alexander has ercc t- 
ed a simple but solid monument to his memory. It 
consists of one large square stone, of Saxon granite, oa 
the top of which is a huge helmet of iron, resting upon 
asabre. On one side of the monument is this inscrip- 
tion :—— 

MOREAU, 
Der Held, 
Fiel hier an der scite 
Alexanders, 
den 27 Aug. 


1813. 
Moreau, the hero, fell by the side of Alexander, 27th 
August, 1813. 








- a ’ 
STERLING MONEY. 

Asto the origin of Sterling Money, there are three 
opinions.— The lirst is, that it is derived trom Sterling 
Castle, and that Edward |. having penetrated so far 
into Scotland, eaused a coin to be struck there, which 
he called Sterling. ‘The second opinion derives it from 
the figure of a bird called Stasling, which appears 
about the cross in the ancient arms of England. Bat 
the third, most probably, assigns its true origin by de- 
ducing it from Escerling; for in the time of Henry LL. 
itis called Moneta Esterlingorum, the money of the 
Esterlings, or people of the East, who came hither to 
refine the silver of which it was made, and hence it 
was valued more than any other coin, on account of 
the purity of its substance. he denomination of the 
weights and their parts is of the Saxon or Esterling 
tongue, as pound, shilling, penny, and farchings, which 
are so called in their language to the present day, 


SCOTCH HONOUR AND ATTACHMENT. 
A person of the name of Mac Jan, otherwise Ken- 
nedy, after the detcat of the Pretender, at Culloden, 
watched over him with inviolable fidelity for several 
weeks, and even robbed at the risk of his own life for 
his support, at the very time that he and his family 
were in a state of starvation, and when he could gain 
£50,000 by betraying his guest. This poor man was 
afcerwards executed at Inverness, for stealing a cow, 
in a very severe season, to keep his family from starv- 
ing! A little before his execution, he took off his bon- 
net, and thanked God, “ that be had never betrayed 
a trust, never injured the poor, and never refused a 
share of what he had to the stranger and needy!" It 
is said that George the First wes much affected when 
he heard the fate of Mac Jan; and with a princely 
sentiment, declared, that if he had known the circum- 
stance in proper time, he would have put him ip a 
situation, dn which he would not have been tempted 
to steal a cow for his subsistence. ‘The Chevaher had 
ordered him some money, but poor Mac Jan never 
received ‘it. 





Shoes and Boots —The following method of preparing 
water-proof leather, at.a very snmiall expence, is said in- 
variably tosucceed. Take one pintof drying (boiled lint- 
sced) oil, two ounces of yellow wax, two ounces ef spirits 
of turpentine, one.ounce of burgundy pitch, melted care- 
fully over a slow fire; with this composition new shoes 
and boots are to be rubbed in the mun, or at a distance 
from the fire, with a small bit of spunge, as often as they 
become dry, until they are fully saturated: the leather 
then is impervious to wet, the shoes and boots last much 
longer, acquire sottness and pliabiliky, and thus prepasté 
are the most effectual preservation agnixst cold. 





Extraordinary Trout.—A trout, weighing 151b. wae 
lately received by A. Blandy, EK]. of Wall neat Lich- 
field, which was caught on his estate in Oxfordshire, in 
the Isis. ‘The beauty and proportion of the fish were as, 
remarkable as its extreme size; measuring in length 
thirty inches and a half, over the shoulders seventeen 
inches and three quarters, extreme breadth eighteen 
inches and three quarters, at the tail end under the fin, 
nine inches and a half.—Fvening Paper. This is cer- 
tainly a large size for an English trout, but the trouts in 
Geneva sownetimes weigh from 40lbs. to 50lbs. 





Anecdate.—-elviot, a cel¢brated French actor, was 
one day walking on the Boulgvards at Paris, accon 
anied by Batiste and his Lady, they were attracted 
y the sounds.of a harp played by an old beggar. As 
the.talent of the harper was not of the first order, he 
obtained but little notice from the Parisian prome- 
naders. Helviot, however, was so much interested for 
him, that he stept avide with his companions, to pro- 
pose rendering him a service. Madame Baptiste lower. 
ed. her veil, and sat down to the harp, whilst her hus- 
band and Helviot accompanied ber in a trio with their 
voices The excellence of the perfurmance, soon at- 
tracted an immense crowd, who expressed their udmi- 
ration, by filling the hat of Helvior, who held it for 
the benent of the beggar, with pieces of silver, ‘Lhe 
joy of the old man may easily be conceived, 
LATIN FOR GOODE, 

Donglas, (Ts!eaf Man) G1, 29.—" A curious seizure 
was made by the officers of this port on Saturday last, 
in consequence of a communication to them fron, Capt, 
Thompson, of the Duchess of Athol trader, Cape, 
Thompson having observed that a basket belonging ta 





Suicide.—The following melancholy event took place 
at West Hendred, near Wantage, on the evening of tha! 
30th ult.:—Mr. Kdmund Coventry, aged 20, son of Mr. | 
Coventry, farmer, of that plaec, having had some dispute 
with his parents, retired into the sitting room, and lockiny| 
the deer, took down a short double-barrelled gun, and | 
applying the muzzle to his temple, discharged the con- 
tents to his head, and instantly expired. On the door 
being forced, he was found weltering in his blood, and! 
on the window-seat lay a ~—_ containing the following 
address, which appears to have been written after he 


had retired to the room in which he had eonnnitted the 


one of his female passengers, which contained a parcel 
of slaughtered geese, appeared heavier than such things 
trsually do, he atked toexamine the contents, and on 
taking up one of the geese be noticed something like 
water to rattle within; this, upon further examination, 
turned out to be a bottle of cholee brandy, which the 
woman contended she had a right to plaice there, it 
being nothing more than the sauce she urually took 
with her goose; the short of the matter wos, that 
from amongst eight geese which the basket contained, 
six bortrles of similar sauce were taken, which, toger 
ther with the geese, being forfeited, were brought to 





fatal act :— 





Nov, 2, FHILALLTHES, 








** Deavest Friends, [ wish you well. I am‘now gang 


ll the custom-house, andor the Menday tollowing 


geese (they being perishable) were pod by auction,” 


well forever! Let this be seen for all young men to take’ 
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Poctry. 
DREAMS. 


* Sweet ke the dream, diviacly eweet, 
“When alwent soulsin fancy wacur” f 


I dreamt that at c’en a white mist arosé 
Where the hedge-row brainbles twist ; 
I thought that my Love was a sweet wild rose, 
And / the silv’ry mist ! 
Hiow sweetly | beaded her pale red charms 
With many a diamond speck ! 
How softly 1 bent up my wat'ry arms, 
And hung round her beautife neck ! 
O me !—what a heavenly birth: 
I revell’d all night 
Till the morn came bright, 
Then sank at her feet down again in the earth. 


I dreamt that iny Love was a sweet wild Bee 
All cover'd with purple bloom, 
And I methought was an amorous Bee, 
That lov'd the neh perfume: 
Large drauglits of nectar I sat to sip 
On a bean leaf just below 5 
1 breath’d her breath, and 1 kist her Jip, 
And she was as chaste as snow ! 
O me !—what a beautiful task ! 
Kor there T lay 
Till eve grew prey, 
While she in the Sun‘s bright gleam did bask. 
Avrain—I was where the pale Moon did line 
The forest with silver bright, 
And 1 thought my Love was a wild woodbine, 
And l—a zephr light, 
** Weloome,” said 1, ** where the bramble weaves 
* Around usa guard of thorns ;" 
And sweetly 1] tangled myself in her leaves, 
** And blew her red-streak’d horns ; 
To the music of which we led 
A gay dance about, 
Till old night came out 
To rock us to sleep in bis dusky bed. 
BEPPO, 


i adeennenl 

NEWGATE; 

A DESCKIPTION OF THAT PRISON, 
en 


[ Extracted from a pocm entitled ** Newgute, or Desultory 


| 
| On vice and folly are intent ; 
| 
| 


| And from their blood drain splendid treasure. 


THE KALEIDOSCOPE. ° 




















Where men, like hounds upon the scent, 


Well skill'd i’ th’ art of money-getting, 
| By prating, pimping, lording, cheating ; 
'| Where men their species sell and buy, 
Because their skin's of different dye; 
| ‘Torture and murder them at pleasure, 


A world—where Vice triumphant reigns, 
While Virtue suffers and complains ; 
Where Worth, in want, obscure] ——, 
While pampered Meanness round her shines ; 
Where pow'r is law, and riches right ; 

{ And men for empire tug and fight, ‘ 
{| (As boys for dirty half-pence sgramble, 
| Thro’ mud and mire, thro’ brier and bramble ;) 
Where works the craft of cowl and crown, 
‘'o chain mankind in darkness down ; 
In bonds of ignorance to bind 
| The free-born soul, the reasoning mind ; 
Where tyrants reign, the rich oppress, 
And where the poor have no redress ; 
Where millions toil t’ enrich the few, 
| Who fatten on the * swinish crew ; 
| Where war's black game is play’d by kings, 
For crowns and such like glittering things, 
Who share mankind like fi rds of cattle, 
And murder men in fields of battle ; 
Where dark ticeloyry, and law, 
And physic, with insatiate maw, 
Prey on soul, body, and estate, 
Of th’ simple and unfortunate ; 
Where bribe and interest conscience smother, 
And one thief ’s set to catch another 5 
Where Vice, in pow'er, doth Virtue awe ; 
Where rogues, in office, rob by law ; 
Their foes destroy, their friends betray, 
And hang less villains every day ; 
Where, trom the king of potent rule, 
To th’ lords 0° th’ shuttle, eg and mule, 
Down to the wretch of puny sway, 
* ENSLAVE!” 's the watch- word all obey ; 
W here soldiers (still a people's hate, 
The walking engines of a state,) 
Are at the proud oppressor’s beck, 
And march'd, th’ advance of riyht to check, 
T” enforce each petty aunts hw, 
And keep the multitude in awe ; 
Where Fortune's fops (who yesterday 
Crawi’d fron their holes, in ragg’d array) 
Who, trom their native hills of dung, 





Sketches in a Prison,” which is now in a course of pub | 


lication, by Lawrence Halloran, D. D. at presen 
confined in that prison. } 


Alos! within these horrid walls confined, 

Jiow shall the Bard unbend his anguish'd mind ? 
Ov how with wonted ardour strike the strings, 
While black Despair his tortured bosom wrings ? 
Ov from his breast if some sad measures burst, 
Produced ‘nid plaints of woe and scenes accursed, 
Mournful must be the theme of acts abhorr'd, 
And notes of sorrow vibrate on each chord! 

On every side, alas! what prospects rise ; 

W hat sounds, and sights, a the ears and eyes ; 
While frustrate breathed Religon's hallowed prayers, 
Aud Pity weeps, and Hope herself despairs! 


Ilere the young sinner, in his earliest years, 
Unripe in reason, ripe in guilt appears ; 

Spurns petty vice, and, far as childhood can, 

Apes, and exceeds the, infamy of man! 

Here, lying, theft, and ~ wet eng rollute 

His soul, and strike a deep, and deadly root ; 

Th’ encroaching poison spreads thro’ all his frame, 
While Mercy vainly labours to reclaim! 


There, lost to every female charm and grace, 

A wretched group, whom sordid crimes debase, 
Unfeminine, in female parb are seen, 

With daring aspect, and disorder’d mein ; 
Wish traits that mark polluted minds within, 
And beauty's lovliest features marr’d by sin! 
While one, perhaps, secluded from the rest, 
Her infant pacsses to her throbbing breast : 
Who, as the tear-drops glisten in her eyes, 
With artless hand to stop their current trics 5 
Nor conecions of the fate her crime incurs, 
Mingles the tears of iunocence with her's! 
Unhappy mother! who by want misled, 
Yearning to give her etarving orphan bread, 
The ** fatal papcr™ proftived, not unknown 5 
And tor his salety sacrificed her own !* 


The public are already too well acquainted with th 
case of Dr. Halloran to render i necessary here to detail 
it. His oflence was the defrauding the Post Office of ten- 
pence, by counterfeiting the frark of Sir William Gar- 
row ; aud he is to be transported for seven ycars! Most 
offences take all theeharacter of their guilt from thecorrupt 
mouve. by thir instance, if a fraud can be a plous fraud, 
the motive loading to it would give such a sanction. It 
was to frank a letter to the rector, covering the testimo- 
ninls which were to secure Dr. Halloran the appointment 
to a curacy, to chable him to support a tannly of seven 
children. Froin the circumstances of the case, i was 
impossible that a new motive could present itslf for a 
conunuance of such a counterteit. We repeat, the mo- 
tive for that tranagression, the « 


bread to a starving 
family, and from which offence there was not a possibi- 
lity of any human being suttering ; 


wore 
win; 


and when the loss to 


be inflicted on the Post Office, was only ot gee was 
among those frauds which are sanctioncd with the namweof 
Fiows. They will be forgiven in another work’, and we 
are sorry thet prrdens, when misery only, and not in- 
’ ‘ 
tae calls for thom, has alioost ecased, in the new era, 
to be (ic resouree of the wretched. t 
wh VM i tee of tho ter pes tag a fore 
1 at dd tyete 1 witoessed the atectiog scene which 
t } hoatly . ‘ 
Poem he bitet ed by Whitueoreand Fenn, Gout 
hea Coos Sulecrpteos tet forthe relet of the 
} » * ' eliay tae cners OF Then paw ane 
" tu bu dhasicanm, would Be an act of the giertoet 
be 
<a - 
Pi WORLD, 
[a wbLoonMy sherom.] 
~_- 
! \ hed world! a n 
(4 y cut " , 
Wh reo alf pres ‘ r, 
A:« } 
Where veriou ihe vod i ting. 
Vy hans t } i ’ ‘ 
\ th} ‘ ‘ h, 
Aud t.." grea: on pete Aaduid wlowLa: 
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Have, in a night, like mushrooms sprung 5 
W hose sires hawk'd wares about the street, 
And ballads sang in strains most sweet,) 
Strut in the garb of pomp and pow'r, 

Aad trample on the poor their hour ; 
Beggars ! who, lifted up with pride, 

On horseback to the devil ride ; 

Where villains, at fair Virtue’s mark, 
Shoot, stab, and murder in the dark ; 

| Where men their bravery display, 

Who female innocence betray ; 

Where, to forget a foul affront, 

Hath fool and coward stampt upon't 3 
While they who shoot each other coolly, 
For honour's sake! are champions truly 3 
Where gold’s a bawd—Flattery’s a whore— 
Truth starves, or begs.from door to door ; 
While Honesty, in courts not bred, 

In some lone cottage rears its head, 

With modesty, of blushing mein, 

In towns and cities rarely seen. 





THE LADY LANNERSs. 
—_>-- 

The beautiful little insect, the Lady Lanners of Scot- 
jland and Lady Bird of England, is still a great favourite 
among the Scotch peasantry. When any one of the 
Scotch children lights upon one of those insects, it is 
carefully placed upon the open palm of the hand, and 
|the following metrical jargon is repeated, till the little 
animal takes wing and flies away :— 

Lady Lady Lanners, 
Lady Lady Lanuers, 
| Tak up your clowk about your head, 








An’ fice awa’ to Flanners, 

Flee ower firth, and fice ower fell, 
Flee ower pule and rinnan’ well, 
Flee ower muir, and flee ower mead, 
Flee ower livan, flee ower dead, 

Flee ower corn, an’ flee ower lea, 
Flee ower river, flee ower sea, 

Flee ye cast, or flee ye west, 

Flee till him that lo’es me best. 





rape] 
HORRID MURDER IN AMERICA, 
[From the Sulem Gazette, of October 18.} 
—_ 
On Monday afternoon last, an awful murder, almost 
too shocking in its circumstarces to describe or believe, 


was committed in Marblehead. ‘The perpetrator was a 
young man, by the name of David A. 1 hillips, about 23 





years of age ; and the victim his own wife, only 19, just 
gor to bed of her first child.. The man, it is said, had 
efore discovered w# violent and malignant temper; and 


Literary Trifling. 


(Continued from our former Numbers.) 








TO THE EDITOR. 
—_ — 


Srr,—The gencalogical puzzle may be answered as 
follows:—The two men were widowers, each having a 
son and a daughtér. I will call them John and James, 
now they each of them married the daughter of the 
other: John marrying James's daughter, James becomes 
John’s father-in-law, and James marrying John's daugh- 
ter, John becomes James’s father-in-law ; and conse- 
quently each daughter becomes mother-in-law to her 
father, and their brothers become their grandchildren, 
children, and nephews. . K. 





TO THE EDITOR. 
sen 


S1n,—The following will, I believe, be the solution 
to the genealogical enigma in your last Kalcidoscope 
Your's, &c. 
24th Nov. 1818. W. T. 


Each man married the other’s mother. In that case 
the husband of the one woman will be father and son to 
the other, and consequently the son of the one must be 
grandson to the other. The wife of the one being mo- 
ther to the other, the latter is sister to the son of the 
former, and the two sons are uacles to each other, be- 
cause they are brothers to cach other’s mother. 





TO THE EDITOR. 
<a - 


S1r,—The enigma in your paper of 21st November, 


! respecting the man that met two others in a wilderness, 


was rightly derided by the judge, for the following rea- 
sons :—We will call the parties A. and B. the former had 
two penny loaves, -the latter had three ;_ and the traveller 
avreed to give them five shillings to partake with them. 
‘The mency he gave them was sixty pence, consequently 
A.'s two loaves were twenty-four pence, and B.'s three 
loaves thirty-six pence: now the parties equally partake 
of the whole, and the shares will be twenty pence for 
each of the threes then if A. contributed only twenty- 
four pennyworth, and ate twenty pennyworth himself, 
he only contributed four pennyworth to the traveller ; 
but B. who had three loaves, contributed, at the same 
rate, thirty-six pennyworth, and as he ate only twent 
nares worth, being one third of the whole, he coniri- 
uted to the trayclicr sixteen pennyworth, which was 





four times as muchas A. contributed ; he was, therefore, 











lhe weined the opportunity of a moment when the nurse 
| was out of the room, (aflecting some doubts, of which 
ithe character of -the women did not 


of] 
justitication, of the legitimacy of the child,) and aimed 
a blow with a hammer on the infant's head, which. how- 
ever, was shielded by the arm of its mother, against 
whom the monster's cruelty was then turned, and he 


| pave her a severe blow on the temple, together with se- 


veral others on the head, and then cut her throat with a 
knife; the woman, however, was able to spring from 
her bed, aad, with her child in her arms, to run below 
| stairs, where the first person she met was her own mother. 
The alarncd family and neighbours, on rushing into 
ithe chamber from whence Mrs. Phillips had escaped, 
‘found the husband standing against the wall, profusely 
bleeding, having, in the interim, attempted to execute 
justice on himself, by cutting his throat. Mrs. Phillips 
lingered ull Wednesday, on which day she died. The 
| fatal wound was the blow on the temple, the cut not 
being so decp as to be mortal. His own wound, we ar 
jtold, is healmg, and his life likely to be prolonged for 
severer trials; but, we understand, he discovers no com- 
punction for the herrid deed, and continues in the same 
‘vindictive temper in which he committed it. 


| re EE SES ED SIE 
W'i/dfirc.—Callinicus invented the combustible sb- 

stance so called, in 660, possessing the property of ragin 

with two-fold violence in the water. io made use 


| to burn the fleet of the Saracens during the reign of 


Constanuse. Loven in the year 040, this secret was un- 


\, known, except to the inventors, aud is now entinly lost. 





entitled to four times as much as A. and to have four 
shillings while A. had but one shilling. 
J. K. 





If you think the following statement of the traveller 
in the wilderness preferable to the foregoing one, you 
may take which you please of them. 

he enigma in your paper of 21st Nov. respecting the 
case of the man that was in the wilderness and met two 
others, was rightly decided by the judge, for the following 
reasons :~-We will call the two men with the loaves A. 
and B.—A. had two loaves, and’ B. had three loaves; the 
traveller proposes to " them five shillings to divide the 
five loaves amongst them, of which he is to partake one 
third share: now if he gave five shillings for one third, 
then the whole must, at the same rate, be worth fifteen 
shillings, and each of the parties would eat five shillin 
worth. At this value, each of the loaves was wort 
three shillings, consequently A.’s two loaves were worth 
six shillings, and B.’s three loaves worth nine shillings : 
now as A.ate one third of it, viz. tive shillings worth, 
the share that he contributed out of his two loaves to the 
traveller, was only of the value of one shilling ; but as 
B.’s three loaves, at the same rate, were worth nine 
shillings, and he ate only five shillings worth, the share 
that he contributed to the traveller-out of his three loaves, 
was, at the same rate, worth four shiilings; the decision 
therefore was right. . K. 

— <> aa 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir, 

In compliance with yourfhints to corres- 
pondents, I transmit you a solution of the Query I sent 
for insertion in your miscellany, 

Jam your obedient servant, J. S. 

Imprints.—3 persons and 5 loaves, then ‘each loaf 
divided amongst them ts § of each Joaf to each person, 

Hence 2 loaves % 5 = 6 parts in A’s stock, 
xX3=9 in B’s do. 


3 | 15 in all. 
5 parts to each. 


Hence A ate 5 parts, and parted with one to C, and B 
ate 5, aud parted wit 4 to C. 





TO THE EDITOR. 


S1r,—Musing lately upon the title to which you have 
adopted for your very entertaining miscellany, my ideas, 
naturally enough, turned to the instrument from which 
you have taken it, and if the following calculations, the 
result of my cogitations, can afford amusement to any 
of your numerous readers, they are heartily at your ser- 
vice. I am, Sir, your very obedient servant, 

SENEX. 


Liverpool, Nov. 27, 1818. 





Suppose a Kaleidoscope to contain twenty pieces of 
lass or other substance, the izumber of changes it would 
e capable of producing, is 2,432,902,008,176,640,000 ; 

or two trillions, four hundred and thirty-two thousand, 
nine hundred and two billious, eight thousand one hun- 
dred and seventy-six millions, six hundred and_ forty 
thousand. And suppose a person could make fifty of 
these changes in a minute, it would require ninety-two 
thousand five hundred and seventy-six millions, one 
hundred and seventy-nine thousand, nine hundred and 
fifteen years, five months, four days, fourteen hours, 
twenty-two minutes and thirty-three seconds to exhaust 
the whole, working day wod night. 

svonee an artist was employed to furnish patterns 
from this Kaleidoscope, for which he was to be paid at 

the rate of a farting for each, the amount of the whole 


would be two thousand five hundred and thirty-four bil- | 


y 


Natural History. 


—> << —- 
SAGACITY OF THE MOUSE. 
(From Henderson's Iceland.) 
—- 


There ts nothing about Husafell deserving of notice 
except its mouse, the history of which has rendered jt 
more famous than other parts of the island where th 
same spclogical phenomenon has not presented itself 
This animal, which is supposed by Alafsen and Poresle, 
to.be a variation of the wood or economical mouse, dis, 
lays a surprising degree of sagacity, both in convey; 
home its provisions, and the manner i which it stony 
them in the magazine appropriated for that lh 
a country, says Mr. Pennant, where berries are but thinly 
dis vr these little animals are obliged to cross rivers ty 
make their distant forages. In their return with theiy 
booty to their mzgazines, they are obliged to re-cross the 
stream ; of which Mr. Alafsen gives the following gy, 
count :—** the party which consists of from six to ten, 
select a piece of dried cow-dung, on which they ; lace 
the berries on a heap in the middle ; then by their unites 
force, bring it to the water's edge, and, after launchi 
it, embark, and place themselves round the heap, wit 
their heads joined over it, and their backs to the water, 
their tails pendent in the stream, serving the purpose of 
rudders.” Having been apprised of doubts that wer 
entertained on this subject, 1 made a point of enquiring 
of different individuals as to the reality of the 
and I am happy in being ‘able to day, that. it is noy 
established as an important fact in natural inert. 
the testimony of two eye witnesses of unquestion 
veracity, the clergyman of Briamslok, and Madame 
Benedictson, of Suckelsholm ; beth of whom assured 
me that they had seen the expedition performed repeat. 
edly. Madame B in particular, recollected having spent 
a whole afternoon, in her younger days, on the margin 
of a small lake on which these navigators had embarked, 
and amused herself and ber companions by drivi 
them away from the side of the lake as they pe Mowe. 
them. I was also informed that they make use of dried 
mushrooms, as sacks, in which they convey their provi. 
sions to the river, and thence to their homes. Nor is 
the structure of their nests less remarkable. From the 
surface of the ground, a } passage runs into the 
earth, similar to that of the Icelandic horses, and terni- 
nates in a large and deep hole, intended to receive ay 
water that may find its way thr the passage, 
serving at the same time as a for their d 
About two-thirds of the in, two diagonal 
lead to their sleeping apartment and to their magazine, 
which they always contrive to keep free from wet. 





70 THE EDITOR. 
—_- 

Sir,—Should you deem the fullowing facts worthy 
of a place io your Scientific Mirror, I should be glad 
if you will give them publicity, as it probably may 
be the means of inducing others to Open a source if 
communication to the world in pomting out thé 
wonderful productions of Divine Providence, whith 
iD many instances are tuo often neglected. 
There is a spring of water, which issues out of 
those huge lime rocks at Eglwyseg, within two miles 
of the vale of Crusis Abbey, in Deubigsbire, and is 
possessed of a remarkably strong petrifactive quality, 
though little notice has been taken of it by tourists, 
aor even indeed by the neighbouring peasantry, ex 
cept the children, who climb up the rocks to collec 
the petrified rashes which the water converts into 
stone, except the pith, which perishes, and leaves a 
vacuum iv the centre, by which means they runa 
thread along aud make themselves nccklaces. 
I have kuown an instance of a nest (of the heath. 
bird), with five eggs, deposited iv this spring, at the 
beginning of May, and in twelve months after, three 
of the eggs were found petrified to a beautiful trans. 
pareucy, the other two had disappvared ; the nest 
also (which was built of moss and wool) had become 
a petrified substance, particularly the former; tle 
wool seemed to have partially resisted its effects in 
a much greater degree than the muss, yet, iv trying 
to separate the fibrous part, it was found brittle, and 
crumbled to dust between the fingers, 
Another instance I shall meution of an old wig 
being concealed in this small stream, and left un 
thought-of for four or five years; in that time it had 
become a complete mass of. lime-stone, the hair still 
adhering to the head-piece (or cap), firmly fixed, like 
the branches of coral rock, about the length aud 
thickness of the poréupine quills ; the whole mas, 
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lions, two hundred and seventy-two thowsand nine hun- || 
dred and twenty-five millions, one hundred and eighty- Sold also by Messrs. Evans, Chegwin, and Hall, Castle 
three thousand, three hundred and seventy-five pounds, || 


being upwards of two millions of times the amount of 
the present national debt of Great Britain. 
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I veally believe, would resist a blow of the hammer, 
but this experiment was prevented by a resprettal’ 
friend of mine (Wm. Todd Jones, Esq.) who had it 
placed among other curiosities, in his tasty museudy 
during bis stay in that part of the country, and, 
believe, carried it with him to Ireland. 1 rarght de. 
scribe several other instances, but shall conclude for 
the present, as 1 am afraid to intrude myself too far 
op your columns, 
I am yours sincerely, 
16th Nov. 1818. Ww. J. 


aS 
To Correspondents. 


We feel highly obliged to F. S. G. for the extracts wit 
which he has already furnished us, and beg he wl 
continue his favours at his leisure. 

POETICAL CoRRESPONDENTS.—It would spare us 8 
well asourcor P d id ble trouble, andale 
tend to avert some feelings not of the most enviable 
description, if it were fully understood, that afe 
having once acknowledged any communication, ¥ 
ought not in delicacy to be called to future accounh 
as to the fate of those effusions which we may nd 
view with the same complacency as the authors 4 

So many motives operate upon our decision, 

there wonld be no end of explanations.—** De gus 

bus non disputandum.” 


We have to acknowledge the communications of D. J 
E. J.—and J. M. 
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